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The manufacturer of the motor car operated by the California Tuberculosis 
Association as a traveling clinic conducted a christening of his own before 
delivering the motor to the Association, breaking a bottle of pure milk on the 
after deck of the machine. This traveling clinic is providing free medical 
examinations to persons living in the more inaccessible rural districts. 
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Lay Stress on Happiness 
Rather Than on Death. 
President Ravevel of the American 


Public Health Association in his paper 
“Epidemic versus Endemic Dis- 


(54) 


| 


eases,’ read at the San Francisco con- 
vention made a strong appeal to the 
public health workers to emphasize 
the reduction in morbidity rather than 
mortality rates. The following quota- 
tion from Doctor Ravevel’s address 
should be given serious consideration 
by every health official in California. 

When an epidemic occurs, health officers 
are given, or can take, almost unlimited 
powers, and public sentiment backs them up 
even in extreme measures, while the public 
treasury is opened with a free hand. It is 
quite the contrary, as a rule, with endemic dis- 
eases—money to combat them is withheld, there 
is no excitement or even interest aroused, and 
public sentiment is not awakened. 

One might instance in further elaboration of 
this theme the complacency with which the 
general public accepts the loss of 150,000 lives 
each year from tuberculosis with the economic 


loss entailed, and the unknown, but certainly 
enormous toll exacted by syphilis. Both of 
these diseases are destructive of energy, 


virility and life, but as with maldria and hook- 
worm, they are, like the poor, always with us, 
and we have become accustomed to their 


presence. 


I am well aware that whatever force there 
may be in the facts and arguments I have 
tried to present will apply with unequal weight 


to the various sections of our country, depend- 


ing on the greater or less prevalence, or ab- 
sence of these diseases. The principle involved 
is, however, the same for all. My plea is 
that we cultivate in ourselves and the public 
a wholesome fear of these infections with a 
correct appreciation of what they mean to the 
nation, that in our public health work we 
emphasize reduction in morbidity rather than 
mortality rates, and lay less stress on death, 
which must eventually come to everyone, and 
more stress on happiness and efficiency. 


* 
House Fly Tried 


And Found Guilty. 


A guest who had made reservations 
for a two weeks stay at a hotel in 
Maine found the dining-room swarm- 
ing with flies and with no provision 
for keeping them out. He stood it 
for three days and left in disgust. The 
hotel proprietor sued for the full two 
weeks board, although the guest had 
paid for the three days that he had 
stayed. In the trial the defendant 
testified that his only reason for leav- 
ing the hotel was because of the flies; 
in all other respects the place was 
‘satisfactory. The court found for the 
plaintiff, whereupon an appeal was 
taken to the supreme court and judg- 
ment entered in favor of the defend- 
ant. In the opinion rendered, the 
court of last resort held that the 
ouest was justified in breaking his con- 
tract and in removing himself and his 
family from the hotel. Also the judge, 


in giving his opinion, quoted at great 
October, 1920. 
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length from public health literature as 
to the danger of flies to health, taking 
judicial notice of the scientific evi- 
dence against the pests as enemies to 
health and carriers of disease. 


x 


“Typhoid Communicable 
As Toothache,” He Says. 


The gentleman who writes a column 
upon health subjects for a California 
Sunday paper of wide circulation has 
some original ideas regarding the 
communicability of typhoid fever, 
which are printed here as an example 
of the sort of misinformation that o¢- 
casionally finds its way into the daily 
press. Fortunately, the average citizen 
is so well educated in public health 
matters that statements like the one 
quoted below are regarded as humor- 


ous. Perhaps the writer intended it 
that way. 


The State Board of Health has added typhoid 
fever to the list of ‘‘communicable diseases,”’ 
for which quarantine will be imposed in Calli- 
fornia. | | 

Typhoid is as ‘“‘communicable”’ as toothache. 
However, this will furnish more jobs for 
“health office’? employees. | 

I am constantly told by consultants that they 
date their sickness from an attack of typhoid. 
As I inform them, they are not suffering 
from the effects of typhoid, but from the effects 
of medical malpractice in suppressing the 
symptoms of typhoid, which is one of nature’s 
efforts to expel waste matter from the system, 
and restore normal conditions. 


To feed patients suffering from typhoid, or 


any other form of fever, is a crime, as the 


digestive juices are absent, while nature is 
cleaning house. The food rots and becomes a 
poison, explaining the long sickness and bad 
after effects especially when to food are added 
drugs and dope. 


* 
Suggests “Simple Remedy” 
For Cure of Smallpox. 


More than ninety cases of smallpox 
appeared recently in a small interior 
town of California. A dear lady in one 
of the large cities read of the out- 
break in her metropolitan daily, 
whereupon she wrote the following 


gem to the editor of the country town 
paper: 


Epitor—Saw in today’s paper you have 
smallpox cases in and around your part of the 
country. I copy this from a good book. I 
have tried it. 

“I am willing to risk my reputation as a 
public man,’”’ wrote Edward Hine to the Liver- 
pool Mercury, “if the worst case of smallpox 
can not be cured in three days, simply by the 
use of cream of tartar. One ounce of cream 
of tartar, dissolved in a pint of water, drank 
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at intervals, when cold, is a_ never-failing 
remedy. It has cured thousands, never causes 
blindness, and avoids tedious lingering.” 


Thanking you kindly, 


We would suggest that vaccination 
be tried for the avoidance of the 
tedious lingering. The cream of tartar 
could probably do no harm, but some- 
how or other we have a sneaking 
suspicion that if vaccination were used 
at the proper time, it would not be 
necessary to resort to the cream of 
tartar. | | 


Public Health Nurses as 
Health Officers’ Outposts. 


A public health nurse at Niles in 


| Alameda County recently discovered 


an outbreak of smallpox at Irvington 
and in its vicinity. The cases had not 
been reported to the health officer and 
had it not been for the activity of the 
nurse a very serious situation might 
have developed. <A_ public health 
nurse in Eureka recently discovered 
eight cases of typhoid fever while fol- 
lowing up absences from the schools 
of the city. Several of these cases 
had not been seen by a physician and 
the prompt discovery of these cases 
may have prevented a sharp outbreak 
of typhoid in the community. Broad- 
guage health departments are employ- 
ing public health nurses and such 
action has more than justified itself 
wherever the procedure has been fol- 
lowed. The public health nurse has 
become the most important factor in 
the control of communicable diseases 
in the community. 


x 


Muzzling Dogs in 
Control of Rabies. 


San Joaquin County has had a large 
number of cases of rabies occur in 
dogs throughout the county and two 
children who were bitten by dogs, but 
who were not given the Pasteur treat- 
ment, recently died of the disease. 
San Joaquin County authorities and 
those of Stockton, Lodi and Manteca 


as well are cognizant of the danger 


involved in the running of unmuzzled 
dogs, and they are cooperating in the 
enforcement of measures that have to 
do with the control of. the disease. 
The Stockton Record voiced. this 
spirit of cooperation in the following 
editorial recently published: 


“Every fellow loves his dog and it’s 
a mean man that doesn’t. But the 
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safety of adults and children is first| the rodent is demanded in order that 
to be considered. At this time the| property and health may be properly 
dreaded rabies is gaining spread here | safeguarded. 

and it is the part of common sense to 
take every precaution to guard 
against it. The state board of health Th 
says the only remedy is to keep the | +#0™mas Carlyle on the 
dogs tied up. securely or to- muzzle | Holiness of Health. 


them if permitted to run loose. Such History relates that Thomas Car- 


advocacy is about as popular as an ; 

alarm clock, but. it is nevertheless: is “thi 
sound sense. It is to be hoped that} considerable to hich 
the state board will not cause a quar-| yajuation that he placed upon health 
antine to be put in effect here, but the]... shown in the following quotation 
only escape from such action seems tO] from his inaugural 
lie in the enforcement by local officials | o¢ the University of Edinbur . af 
of the law requiring dogs to be muz-| “Finally, I one 


33 
zled or leashed. advice to give you, which is practic- 


x *x ally of very great importance, though 

7 a very humble one. In the midst of 
Arrested for Violation our zeal and ardour—for such, I for- 
of Quarantine Laws. | see, will rise high enough, in spite of 


: all the counsels to moderate it that I 
The health officer of San Bernar-|can give you—remember the care of 
dino, Dr. F. M. Gardner, recently |health. I have no doubt you have 
caused the arrest of a citizen whose among you young souls ardently bent 
house was quarantined because of | to consider life cheap, for the purpose 
diphtheria. It is said that visitors] of getting forward in what they are 
were permitted to enter the quaran-| aiming at as high; but you are to con- 
tined premises. Because of alleged] sider throughout, much more than is 
violations of the quarantine provisions done at present, and what it would 
a squad was established. In spite of| have been a very great thing for me 
this action it is said that visitors were| if I had been able to consider, that 
admitted to the dwelling, with the| health is a thing to be attended to | 
result that the householder was |continually; and that you are to regard 
arrested. The health officer is to be| that as the very highest of all tempo- 
a congratulated for his “spunk” in|ral things for you. There is no kind 
an handling violators of health laws] of achievement you could make in the 


| | not in the market at any quotation. 
Work of Ground Squirrels. “It is a curious thing, which I re- 


Dr. Ralph L. Taylor, health officer| marked long ago, and have. often 
of Long Beach has placed a new| turned in my head, that the old word 
charge against the offensive and|for ‘holy’ in the Teutonic language, 
destructive ground squirrel. Not only|heilig, also means ‘healthy.’ Thus 
does this rodent distribute plague and | Heilbronn means indifferently ‘holy- 
if destroy valuable agricultural crops] well’ or ‘health-well.’ We have in the 
but, Dr. Taylor declares, ground | Scotch, too, ‘hale,’ and its derivatives; 
is squirrels in Long Beach are’ respon-|and, I suppose, our English word 
a sible for the actual destruction of real| ‘whole’ (with a ‘w’), all of one piece, 

estate along the ocean shore. The} without any hole in it, is the same 

ayo squirrel digs long tunnels which| word. I find that you could not get 
become underground watercourses| any better definition of what ‘holy’ 
i during the heavy rains. These under-|really is than ‘healthy.’ Completely 
mine the surface of the ground on the|healthy means sana in corpore sano. 
bluffs along the ocean shore, causing} A man all lucid, and in equilibrium. 
slides of large proportions. Some of|His intellect a clear mirror geomet- 
these slides have become so extensive | rically plane, brilliantly sensitive to all 
that damage to the city’s magnificent |objects and impressions made on it, 

Ocean Boulevard may result. Theland imagining all things in their cor- 

case against the ground squirrel is|rect proportons; not twisted up into 

clear. The complete eradication of|convex or concave, and distorting 


i without gloves. | world that is equal to perfect health. 
if | ek & What to it are nuggets and millions? 
i The French financier said, ‘Why is 
e | New Menace Attributed to there no sleep to be sold?’ Sleep is 


- 
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éverything, so that he cannot see the 
truth of the matter without endless 
groping and manipulation; healthy, 
clear and free, and discerning truly all 
around him. We. never can attain 
that at all. In fact, the operations we 
have got into are destructive of it. 
You can not, if you are going to do 
any decisive intellectual operation 
that will last a long while; if, for 


instance, you are going to write a 


book—you cannot manage it (at least, 
I never could,) without getting decid- 
edly made ill by it; and really one 
nevertheless must; if it is your busi- 
ness, you are obliged to follow out 
what you are at, and to do it, even at 
the expense of health. Only remem- 


ber, at all times, to get back as fast 


places throughout the grounds. _ 


as possible out of it into health; and 
regard that as the real equilibrium and 
center of things. You should always 
look at the heilig, which means ‘holy’ 
as well as ‘healthy.’” 


x 


Automobile Camp Relieves 
Acute Housing Situation. 
‘The shortage of houses that exists 


throughout the country is particularly 
acute in the southern part of Cali- 


fornia, where there is a tremendous 


influx of tourists. In Pasadena, the 
municipal automobile. camping 
grounds is of inestimable value in 
providing housing accommodations 
for persons who are unable to obtain 
any other places to live. In addition 
to two hundred tents erected by their 
owners on the camp ground, the city 
has put up thirty-five army tents for 
the accommodation of the new arriv- 
als. There are more than three hun- 
dred persons living on the grounds, 
which are maintained in a clean and 
sanitary manner. One member of the 
park staff has been assigned to keep 
the camp in good order. The equip- 
ment includes shower baths, modern 
toilets, garbage burners, laundry tubs, 
stoves and sinks. Free fire wood is 
provided. ‘There are also wash-racks 
for use in cleaning automobiles and a 
repair pit. Fire protection is pro- 
vided through the placing of fire- 
extinguishers at readily accessible 


| dressing rooms. 


Several cities of southern California 
are about to enlarge and improve 
their automobile camping grounds to 
enable them to at least temporarily 
house the many tourists who can not 
find dwelling places. Los Angeles is 
considering the setting aside of 156 
acres of land for this purpose. Of 
course, these cities are planning the 
provision of adequate sanitary equip- 


ment as well as supervision of the 


sanitation of such camping places. 
* 


Redlands Will Build New 
Outdoor Swimming Pool. 


An outdoor plunge and swimming 
pool is being planned by the city of Red- 
lands. The plans which have been sub- 
mitted to the State Board of Health for 
approval, call for a large reinforced con- 
crete pool with ample provision for 


will be paid to sanitary devices as 
required by the State Board of Health 
under its regulations which are 
enforced by the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering. A special pool will also 
be provided for children. Many Cali- 
fornia cities recognize the need for the 
provision of proper recreational facili- 
ties for both adults and children and 
this forward step on the part of Red- 
lands marks a further advance in pro- 
moting the health and welfare of Cali- 
fornians. 


Community Nurse 
Is Health Offcer. 


The city of Banning in Riverside 
County has appointed Mrs. J. H. 
Dodge, community nurse, as health 
officer to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. Franklin P. Blake. 
Very few cities employ nurses as 
health officers but wherever nurses with 
public health training have received such 
appointments they have been given 
excellent service. In many of the 
smaller cities it is impossible to secure 
a physician to serve as health officer 
and the appointment of a publc health 
nurse offers a most eee solu- 
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tion of the problem. 
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-MARRIAGES IN CALIFORNIA. 
By L. EK. Ross, State Registrar of Vital Statistics. 


From January to May, inclusive, 
there were 16,186 marriages 
registered in this state. This number 
is slightly less than the actual number 
performed as_ each 
month there are some delayed certifi- 
cates, and those for the month of 


May are not yet available for analysis. 


A partial analysis has been made of 
those that were registered and re- 


ceived during this period. 


Of the 32,372 persons included in 
this analysis, 79.1 per cent were 
American born and 20.9 per cent were 
of foreign birth. Considering grooms 
and brides separately, the nativity is 
as follows: 


Grooms, American born_-.76.9 per cent 
Grooms, foreign born__---~ 23.1 per cent 
Brides, American born__--81.4 per cent 
Brides, foreign born ~~-~--- 18.6 per cent 


From which it is seen that a greater 
portion of the brides than grooms 
were natives of this country. Con- 
sidering both grooms and brides 


together (persons married) the na- 


tivity is: 
Born in: Caltfornia......-.. 29.9 per cent 


Born in other U.:S......- 49.2 per cent 
Born in foreign countries__20.9 per cent 


For the purpose of giving some 
idea as to the nativity of California 
residents a comparison is made be- 


tween the above percentages and | 


those for births and deaths during 
the year 1919. 


Born in 
California 


Persons married 
Decedents 
Mothers 


26.1 per cent 


(58 ) 


29.9 per cent 


32.2 per cent 


Neglecting considerations of age, 
fecundity, etc. and averaging the 
above, it would seem that roughly 
the nativity composition of the Cali- 
fornia population is about 30 per 
cent natives, 43 per cent born in other 
United States, and 27 per cent foreign 
born. 

One of the most important con- 
siderations with reference to our 
foreign born population is the degree 
to which they are being assimilated 
—that is, are they or are they not. 
yielding to the influence of the “melt- 
ing pot.” One factor in the process 
of assimilation is intermarriage with 
natives of this country. 

Of all the foreign born persons 


(6756) married during the _ period 


under consideration, 38 per cent mar- 
ried native Americans. Further, it 
appears that a greater proportion of 
foreign grooms than brides are mar- 
rying Americans. Of all foreign 
brides, 30 per cent married Americans, 
while 44 per cent of the foreign 
grooms married American brides as 
shown by the following. | 


Total foreign born married__----~- 6756 
Total foreign born married _ to 
2538 
Total foreign born brides_____--~- 3010 
Total foreign brides married to 
30 
Total grooms... 3746 
foreign grooms marrying 
44 
Born in other Foreign Not 
United States born stated 
49.2 per cent 20.9 per cent 
41.6 per cent 30.9 per cent 1.5 per cent 
39.0 per cent 28.7 per cent 
October, 1920, 
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There is not at this time available 
definite information as to the sex 
composition of the foreign born pop- 
ulation, which doubtless has a pro- 
found effect upon the condition indi- 
cated by the marriage statistics. It 
is estimated, however, that there are 


with reference to nativity by states 
should be so pronounced, is not so 
clear. In fact Americans appear to 
discriminate in this respect to a 
greater degree than the foreign born 
in our population. Of all the grooms 
born in California, 57.3 per cent 


159 foreign born males per 100 females | selected brides also born in this state, 
of foreign birth, as explained below.;and of the grooms born in other 

The degree to which the process | states, 65.3 per cent married brides 
of assimilation by marriage is being also born in states other than Cali- 


California born grooms marrying California brides___-__--_-__------~-- 57.3 per cent 
California born grooms marrying other than United States ig RE OER: 35.9 per cent 
California born grooms marrying foreign brides__--____--__-------------- 6.8 per cent 
Other United States grooms marrying California brides___----.--------~~ 27.2 per cent 
Other United States grooms marrying other United States brides__-_--_- 65.3 per cent 
Other United States grooms marrying foreign brides-_-____--------------- 7.5 per cent 
Foreign born grooms marrying California 21.0 per cent 
Foreign born grooms marrying other United States Wee 22.7 per cent 
Foreign born grooms marrying foreign brides________-__-_______-_-___---_- 56.3 per cent 


accomplished by American males and. 


females respectively, is indicated by 
the following, which shows that 7.2 
per cent of the American grooms are 
taking foreign brides, while 12.4 per 


cent of the American brides are mar- 
rying foreign born grooms. 


Total American born grooms___ 12,440 
Total American born grooms 
marrying foreign born brides_. 901 
Total American born brides____ 13,176 
Total American born brides 
marrying foreign born grooms 1,637 


Again the iit factor of sex 
composition of the foreign born popu- 
lation enters into the problem. A 
vague idea of this sex distribution is 
given by the ratios of the above per- 


centages in connection with the ratio 
of inter-marriage of foreign grooms. 


Groom born in California 
Groom born in other United States 
Groom foreign born 


Total brides 


and namely 44 30 respec- 


tively, given in the next preceding 
table. 


OF 44 30 


And by taking the mean of the two 
results it might be assumed that the 
ratio of foreign born males to females 
is in the neighborhood of 159. 


fornia. Of the foreign born grooms, 
56.3 per cent took brides of foreign 
birth. The tendency of grooms to 
marry brides of nativity similar to 
their own is shown by the following: 
Considering both sexes (persons 
married) the degree to which similar 
nativity is selected is shown by the 
following: 
California born marrying 
same nativity —..-.... 50.2 per cent 
Born in other states marry- 
ing same nativity ~---_.67.2 per cent 
Foreign born marrying : 


Proportion of all persons 
marrying same nativity 61.1 per cent 


The following table gives the result 
of the analysis by nativity, both brides 
and grooms being distributed accord- 
ing to the nativity of the other con- 
tracting party. 


Bride born Bride born Bride Total 
in Calif. other U.S. foreign grooms 
2230 5353 613 8196 
786 851 2109 3746 


Of the persons married in the period 
under discussion, three-fourths were 
single, slightly less than one-eighth 
were widowed, and a little over one- 
eighth were divorced. 


32,372 100.0 per cent 
24,225 74.8 per cent 
Widowed ------- 3,950 12.2 per cent 
Divorced 4,197 13.0 per cent 


ing the above evidence 
of intermarriage an examination of 
the nativity of groom and bride with 
reference to each other brings to 
mind the old saying that birds of a 
feather flock together. While it is 


Single grooms were more numerous 
than single brides, while widowed and 
divorced brides outnumbered the 
grooms of similar marital condition. 


Single Widowed Divorced Total 


natur Grooms ..... 12,500 1774 1912 16,186 

e foreign born, why 11,7235 2176 228% 16,186 

tendency in selection by Americans| Per cent_... 72.4 13.4 14.2 100 
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This is clearly an indication of the 
difference in the economic status of 
men and women, and shows that there 
is a greater tendency toward remar- 
riage among women than among men. 
It is not known whether among 
women in California divorcees are 
more numerous than widows, but 


among the brides during this period 


more divorcees than widows 
married. 

An examination of marriages by 
number in order shows that nearly 


two-thirds were the first of both 


parties. 
First of both | 
10,199 63.0 per cent 
First of groom 
2,301 14.2 per cent 
First of bride 
1,526 9.4 per cent 


Second or over of 
both parties_. 2,160 


13.4 per cent 

The tendency to select persons of 
similar marital condition is very 
apparent among single persons, but 
does not seem to apply so much to 
the other two groups, where marriage 
to single persons predominates. That 


Groom single 
Groom widowed 
Groom divorced 


Total brides 


widowed and divorced, however, the 
tendency toward similar marital con- 
dition is apparent, as will be noted 
from the following 


per cent 

Single marrying single ~._.____ 20,398 84.2 

Single marrying widowed ___-- 1,738 

Single marrying divorced __.__ 2,089 8.6 

Widowed marrying single —_._- 1,738 44.0 
| Widowed marrying widowed .-_ 1,422 36.0 
Widowed marrying divorced... 790 20.0 

Divorced marrying single _._. 2,089 49.8 

Divorced marrying widowed .... 790 18.8 

Divorced marrying divorced ._. 1,318 31.4 


Comparing the selection of similar 
marital condition with the selection 
of similar nativity shows the fol- 
lowing: 

Marrying marital 


271.5 per-cent 
Marrying same nativity___61.1 per cent 


The result showing greater for marital 
condition on account of the large 
figure for single persons. 

Considering the selection with 
reference to marital condition by 
groom and bride separately, we find 
that single brides hold first place with 
single and- divorced grooms, but 
second place with widowers; widows 


Bride Bride Bride Total 
single widowed divorced grooms 
10,199 1,051. 1,250 12,500 
687 711 376 1,774 
839 414 659 1,912 
11,725 2,176 2,285 16,186 


1S, among the widowed and divorced]}rank first with widowers only and 
the tendency is to select single per-| drop to third place with both single 
sons when remarrying. As between]and divorced grooms; divorced women 
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in no case rank first, being second 


with single and divorced grooms and 
third with widowers. The following 
table of percentages shows the degree 
of apparent preference: 


Single grooms marrying single brides___- 


Chart II shows the percentage of 
brides and groom marrying in each 
five year age group from 15 to 46 and 
over. The upward turn of the curve 
at the last age group is due to the 


Groomis 8.4 per cent 


Single grooms marrying divorced brides 
Widowed grooms marrying single brides 


Widowed grooms marrying widowed brides______------------------------ 40.1 per cent 
Widowed grooms marrying divorced 21.2 per cent 
Divorced grooms marrying single brides________~- 43.9 per cent 


Divorced grooms marrying widowed brides 


Laivorcea Givorcea priate... 34.4 per cent 


The following table, in which both 
grooms and brides are distributed 


according to the marital condition of 


the other party, gives the numerical 


values upon which the above dis/us- 


sion based. 
Charts I and II show the relations 


between the ages of groom and bride. 


Data showing the correlation between 
individual cases has not been com- 


piled, the charts showing the results 


of the analysis of grooms and brides 
separately. 


Women marry earlier in life than 


men, as is clearly shown. Chart I 
shows the median age of the bride, 
23.5 years, and that of the groom, 
27.7 years, a difference of 5.2 years. 


Above the two median ages the lines 


gradually converge, indicating that 
later in life the difference between 


the ages of the bride and groom grows 


inclusion therein of all persons above 
45 years of age. In this chart the 
marked difference between brides and 
grooms under 20 years of age is 
strikingly revealed. In this age group 
there are over ten times as many 
brides as grooms. In all the other 
age groups the grooms exceed the 
brides as is shown by the line for 
grooms being — than that for 
brides. 


A very interesting fact is brought 
out by comparing the age of. brides 
with that for mothers at date of the 
first born child,. the figure for the 
latter having been cdOmputed from 
births registered during the first four 
months of 1920. 


Median age of 23.5 years 


Median age of mother at first 
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Of the 20,868 births registered in 
this period, 7093 were first- born, and 
of these approximately 58 per cent 
were born before the mother was 23.5 
years of age. At first glance this 
might appear to indicate an excessive 
degree of illegitimacy among young 
girls, but such is not believed to be 
the case. The birth certificate used | 


‘in this state does not carry the state- 
ment of legitimacy and definite figures 
are not at hand on this point. The 
fact that the median age of the mother 
at first born child is less than the 
median age of brides is doubtless due 
to greater reproductive frequency 
among young brides. 


THE RELATION OF VENTILATION TO RESPIRATORY 
DISEASES. 


JOHN NIVISON Forck, M.D., Gr.P.H., 


University of California, Berkeley, California. 


This communication is intended as 
a supplement to an article by Beattie 
and Force (1) published three years 
ago, in which the greater use of open 
windows in school ventilation was 
advocated. 

Six months after the publication of 


the above article, Baker (2) read a] 


paper ‘before the American Public 
Health Association .in' which she 
described the results of a very com- 
prehensive study of  schoolroom 
ventilation, carried on by the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene of the Department 
of Health of New York City. This 
study was made during cold weather 
periods from February 19, 1916 to 
April 8, 1916, and from November 4. 
1916 to January 27, 1917. It involved 
5533 pupils and 76 classrooms. The 
classrooms were divided into three 
types: 

Type A. These rooms were venti- 
lated entirely by open windows, the 
temperature ranging from 50 degrees 
F. to 60 degrees F. 


lated by open windows but the tem- 
perature was kept between 60 degrees 
F. and 70 degrees F. 

Type C. These rooms were pro- 
vided with a plenum ventilating sys- 
tem, the windows were kept closed, 
and the temperature was kept between 
60 degrees F. and 70 degrees F., being 
usually in the neighborhood of 68 
degrees F. 

During the period of study, school 
nurses followed up all absences and 
determined the causes, checked the 
suuldzen present in school but show- 


ng respiratory affections, and made 
; daily record of the air conditions 
in the rooms under observation. 

The study resulted in the following 
conclusions: 

1. In the closed window, mechani- 
cally ventilated classrooms kept at 68 


( 


|this university. It is evident that 
Type B. ‘These rooms were venti- 


Associate Professor of Epidemiology, 


‘degrees F. (i.e. the ordinary optimum 
of ventilating engineers) the rate of 
absence from respiratory diseases was 
32 per cent higher than in the open 
window, naturally ventilated class- 
rooms kept at the same temperature, 
and about 40 per cent higher than in 
the open window room kept at 50 
degrees F 
2. The rate of respiratory diseases 
among pupils in attendance was 98 
per cent higher in the mechanically 
ventilated rooms with closed windows 
than in the open window rooms of 
the same temperature, and 70 per cent 
higher than in the open window rooms 
kept at 50 degrees F. 
3. Relative humidity did not seem 
to be a factor in respiratory illness. 
4. Sex had no influence on respira- 
tory illness. 
These results are well shown in the 
accompanying graph, recently pre- 
pared by. Miss Mabel Lockhart, a 
graduate student in public health at 


respiratory illness in closed window 
rooms is nearly double that in open 
window rooms, and the number of 
rooms and pupils involved in the 
experiment is sufficient to preclude 
all possibility of coincidence. Beattie 
and Force, during a study of air con- 
ditions in the schools of Oakland, 
California, found that, in certain sec- 
tions of mechanically ventilated 
rooms, there was not enough air 
motion to affect counter-weighted toy 
balloons. Aside from the physical 
discomfort produced by such “air 
blanket” conditions, we have here an 
eePapehon of the increased incidence 

ness in-rooms_of- 
this type. Experiments conducted by 
Teague, but reported by Nichols (3) 
show that mouth streptococci sprayed 
into the air of a quiet room take four 
‘hours to entirely settle to the floor. 
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These observations combined with 
those of Baker furnish definite proof 
of the part played by mechanical 
ventilation in the transmission of 
respiratory affections. Conversely, it 
appears that a free circulation of air 
furnished by open windows, provided 
with diverting boards, is a powerful 
factor in the reduction of respiratory 
infections of the mouth spray type. 
In order to secure air motion when 
indoor and outdoor temperatures are 
in equilibrium, it will be found neces- 
sary to provide transoms opening near 
the ceiling on the side of the room 
opposite the open windows. If these 


openings can not be connected with | 


shafts, small electric fans should be 
installed facing them in order to in- 


sure the removal of the heated air 
which rises to the top of the room. 
The fresh air from the windows will 
continually replace the heated air. 
Heating elements should be placed 
beneath the windows and should. be 
subject to local control. Heating 
and ventilation should not be combined 
mechanically. 
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REPRODUCTIVE FREQUENCY IN CALIFORNIA. 


By L. E. Ross, State Registrar of Vital Statistics. 


The frequency with which births 
occur among a given group or class 
of women has often been referred to 
as the fecundity of that group or 
class. Under present conditions it 
would appear, however, that this term 
is somewhat misleading in its applica- 
tion, since fecundity refers to the 
capability for reproduction rather than 
to the frequency; or at least the fre- 
quency when reproduction takes its 
natural course. A. study of the birth 
statistics of California indicates that 
the fecundity of the women is not 
indicated by these figures, but rather 
the frequency with which births are 
permitted to occur, it being evident 
that the occurrence of a birth is usu- 
ally a matter of choice rather than the 
result of natural fecundity or ability 


to reproduce. In other words the 


interval between births is not a 


natural one, but one of choice; and 


the problems pertaining thereto are 
not physiological, but economic. 
Without accurate information as to 
the present number of married women 
of child-bearing age in the state, no 
complete data can be presented at 
this time with reference to the rela- 
tive frequency of births among them. 


Until the figures resulting from the 


Chart io 1. 
soureau of Vital Statistics 


Births by Order: 22” 


62,600 per year, or 157 births per 


1920 census becomes available, it is 
necessary for us to rely upon esti- 
mates, and as the population of this 
state has been profoundly affected by 
immigration the most careful esti-. 
mate can not more than approximate 
the facts. A careful estimate of the 
age composition of the present popula- 
tion of California, made by the writer, 
(see Bulletin Cal. State Board ‘of 
Health for July 1920) seems to indi- 
cate that at the present time 45 per 
cent of the females in this state are 
of child-bearing age—that is, between 
the ages of 15 and 45 years, and that 
there are approximately 683,000 such 
women. According ot the census of. 
1910, 58.4 per cent of all females over 
15 years of age were married or had 
been married. Assuming that the 
same percentage holds good now, we 
have today approximately 398,000 58 
ried women of child- bearing age | 
the state. During the first four 
months of 1920 there were 20,868 
births registered, equal to a rate of 


thousand married women per annum. 

A more satisfactory index to con- 
ditions is found in the analysis of the 
birth statistics; that is, the statistics 
dealing with those women who give 


1920. 
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birth to children. Frequency of repro- 
duction is a matter of the greatest 
importance to the state, and further 
studies regarding it are planned. The 
data here presented cover the first 
four months of 1920, the first period 
for which the analysis has been made. 
As the figures for all four months 
present the same characteristics with 
very slight deviations it is believed 
they fairly represent the conditions; 
but as births are known to show 
seasonal periodicity, further studies will 
be made to check the results here 
obtained. | 

Chart I shows the relative frequency 
in per cent for births of children from 
first to tenth and over, born during 
the period under consideration. This 
chart shows the distribution of all 
births in this period as follows: 


34.0 per cent 
Second child -____- 25.1 per cent 
‘Fourth ¢hlid per cent 
Gene 5.9 per cent 
3.6 per cent 


Seventh child _____- 2.5 per cent 
chad 1.7 per cent 
.....-.- 1.0 per cent 
Tenth and over____ 1.5 percent 


It will be noted that the line de- 


scends in a fairly smooth curve 


demonstrating that among women 
who are having children relatively 
few are having large families. 

Chart II shows the same informa- 
tion in a different form. In this chart 


the curve is cumulative; that is, the 
per cent of mothers having two 
children is added to those having only 
one, those having three added to the 
last total and so on up to 100 per 
cent. Reading the scale at the left 
gives the total per cent of mothers 
having as many or less than the num- 
ber indicated by the ordinate, while 
the scale at the right gives the per- 


centage having more than the number, 


indicated. 

From these figures it is seen that 
of all the women who have any 
children at all, less than 40 per cent 
have more than two. It is popu- 
larly believed that the average family 
consists of five persons. This would 
mean that the average mother gives 


‘birth to three children (neglecting 


the possible residence of grand- 
parents), but from the chart it is 
evident that the average California 
family is -not large, consisting 
(mathematically) of 3.32 persons 
(adults plus children) since’ the 
“median child” is represented by 1.32 
in order of birth. It is also seen 


from the chart that only 25 per cent — 
of the mothers have more than three 


children. 

This tendency toward reduction in 
the size of families has been in evi- 
dence for a long time. A great deal 


|has been written upon the subject, 


and it is one of prime importance. 
It is one that touches upon the 
fundamentals of population and the 
economic welfare of our people. A 


desire for economic improvement is 
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undoubtedly back of the smaller 
families, and as such improvement is 
accomplished through limitation of 
offspring, children are better born 
and after birth are given better care, 
with the result that fewer die. Hence 
we find that the reduction in the 
average number of children born to 
each mother is accompanied by a 
reduction in the infant mortality rate. 
Figures to show whether or not one 
has kept pace with the other are not 
available; but if reduction in the 
number born does not result in a 
reduction in the number reaching 
adult age, the curtailment of births is 
not so serious. It would appear, how- 
ever, that with only 40 per cent of the 
mothers giving birth to as many as 
two children, an excess of births over 
deaths can not be maintained and the 
population must eventually decrease 
from this cause, as obviously it re- 
quires two births with the children 
reaching adult age to replace the 
parents in the population. 

We have in California, however, a 
substantial excess of births over 
deaths, the explanation probably lying 
in the age composition of the popu- 
lation. The median age of the Cali- 
fornian is approximately 30 years. 
Notwithstanding this our death rate 
(14.2) is about the same as that for 
the United States Registration Area 
as a whole. Were it not for the 


heavy immigration into this state our | 


child; and considering the remainder 


population would soon begin to de- 
crease unless the births per mother 
increased very materially, or a greater 
proportion of the married women 
gave birth to children. ‘That is to 
say, at the present time the rate of 
reproduction is not sufficient to main- 
tain the population at the present 
hgure without immigration. In order 
to determine the character of immi- 
gration into California, a study of the 
increases in the various age groups 
during the last decade has been con- 
ducted and the results indicate that 
immigrants to California are to a 
large extent young adults, married, 
bringing with them their children born 
in other states. 
Further, the effect ol childless mar- 
riages is an important consideration, © 
and some idea on this point may be 
gained from an inspection of the 
ages of mothers at time of the birth 
of each child in order (first, second, 
third, etc.) considered in connection 
with the total number of married 
women of child bearing age. The 
latter is estimated at 398000 and 
births occurring at the rate of 62,600 
per annum and if all the women of > 
this class were having children the 
average interval between births would 
be 4.8 years. It is seen from Charts 
I and II that about 34 per cent of the 
mothers never have more than one 


the interval would be 4 years between 
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_ births. The median age of the mother 
at date of first-born child, during the 
period under discussion, was 22.6 
years; for the second child 25.1 years 
and for the third 27.5 years. Other 
births in order show a similar inter- 
val, namely, about 2.5 years. There- 
fore, as the interval between births 
among those women who have chil- 
dren at all is 2.5 years, it follows 
tom the above that about 38 per cent 
of\ the married women of child-bear- 
ing age in this state are not having 
any children at any time. 

The fact that the birth rate 
this state is low is shown by the rate 
itself. For a normal population the 
rate should be between 20 and 25 per 
thousand: population. 
rate was only 17.5 per thousand popu- 
lation, and assuming that 90 per cent 
of the births were registered would 
give us a rate of only 19.4, this being 
computed against a very conservative 
population estimate, thus throwing 
the advantage to the rate. This might 
indicate that there is-an excess of 
males in our population, but an 
examination of the figures does not 
so indicate. It is true that the excess 
of males over females is larger here 
than in many other localities. The 
present ratio, based on the 1910 
census and mortality statistics, cover- 
ing the period 1905 to 1919, is 117 
males per 100 females. 

A comparison of frequency in order 
of birth for the various races is shown 
in Chart III. The white and Japanese 
are compared in Chart III, these being 
the only two racial elements of the 
population large enough to give stable 
results. ‘This chart is interpreted in the 
same manner as Chart I, the value for 


each birth in order being read on the 


scale at the left or right at the point of 


intersection of the curve with the ordi- 


nate. 

Considering Chart III, the greater 
reproductive frequency of the Japa- 
nese is strikingly revealed. This chart 


in 


In 1919 our. 


not only shows the relative frequency 
of Japanese reproduction, but gives 


also an indication of the present 
status of Japanese families in the 
state as compared with those of 


the white race. A larger percentage 
of Japanese women are today having 
their third, fourth and fifth child than 
is true of their white sisters, while 
relatively fewer are giving birth to 
the first or second child. From the 
sixth on, the Japanese line goes below 
that for whites, due probably to the 
fact that the Japanese females in 
this state are, for the most part, too 
young to have given birth to many 
more than five children. It is noted, 
however, that during this period two 
Japanese women are reported as 
giving birth to their tenth child. 
Although the average Japanese family 
is larger than the white, less than half 
of the mothers have had more than 
two children. Of the Japanese 
births occurring during this period, 
46.1 per cent were the third or over, 
while 40.2 per cent of the white births 
were in this group. The white race, 
being the predominating group, shows 
a smooth curve in Chart III, almost 
identical with that in Chart I for the 
total population. 


The median ages of mothers for the 
first three children are as follows: 


The interval between the first and 
second child is 2.5 years and between 
the second and third, 2.4 years. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
interval between births is mostly a 
matter of choice, and may serve as an 
indication of the extent to which 
birth control is practiced. Further, 
the above figures appear to show that 
if a mother is to have as many as 
three children, they will be born usu- 
ally before she is 28 years of age. 
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t tf I, Interior of motor clinic operated by the California Tuberculosis Association 

Bek : in the rural districts of California. 

a Nine of every ten children are born | firm, or afflicted with any other kind 
healthy. Twenty years later 20 per |of disease—it sets the school medical 
f aM cent of them are dead; another 20 per | officer, the school nurse, and the 
iv ine cent are so defective as to. to be|teacher to work to see that the defect 
ae incapable of military service; of the|is, if possible, corrected. The house 
a remaining 60 per cent, one-half bear|in which he or his parents dwell is 
ne the visible marks of physical defects also subject to inspection, and thus it 
bu and two-thirds are so mentally defici- | assists in reducing to a minimum the 
a ent that they earn less than $15 a| dangers to which his health is sub- 
he. week. Surely someone is responsible | jected. It sees to the purity of the 
rae for this postnatal deterioration. * * *| water supply and does something to 
eee Why save the child if a moral decliv-|insure that food shall be free from 
ce: ity and physical decrepitude is in-| adulteration and contamination. It 
eae duced which adds to world misery and | provides isolation hospitals for those 
a ht shortens life? Should we count OUr| who contract infectious fevers, facil- 
Bas progress by the number of babies | ities for the treatment of persons suf- 
H saved or by the increased vigor and fering from venereal disease, infirm- 
Ho: longevity of adults ?—Patten. aries for the indigent sick, and san- 
Ban atoria for the tuberculous. In many 
ion “The ramifications of a public health | acute infections it not only secures 
Ba service are innumerable. It begins to|the isolation of the patient, but re- 
oP concern itself with the future citizen | quires to be notified of the disease, so 
Bi before he is born, insisting that his|that by disinfection and other means 
Pi passage into the world shall be made|it may be prevented from spreading. 
oh. as easy as trained and certified skill} The results of these beneficent activ- 
Bult for him to go to school it medically |help from mortality tables, and also 
inspects him. If he is found to have | illustrate what a potent factor the 
| ae adenoids or diseased glands, or decayed | public health is in the welfare of the 
ai teeth; if he has faulty sight or hear-|people.’"—Dr. A. H. Clarke, Health 
ay ues. ing; if he is deformed or mentally in- | Officer of Tasmania. | 
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